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contemporary scholars. In Crime and the Man, published in 1939,1
Professor Earnest Hooton has given specious credibility to the
Lombrosian theory. Reviewing Hooton's work, E. EL Sutherland has
shown it to be faulty in the sample of criminals used, the insignificance
of the differences noted, the inadequacy of the sample of noncriminals,
the arbitrary and indefensible assignment of superior and inferior
traits, the confusion of traits that are inherited with those that are not,
and failure to consider differences in laws and enforcement policies in
different jurisdictions.2
Perhaps the basic fallacy in all attempts to relate criminality to
physical characteristics of the criminal is the implication that the
individual's social behavior can be directly caused by the possession of
a physical trait or combination of traits without reference to the part
that trait may have played in the development of his social attitudes
and habits. The reasons for these are to be found largely in the history
of the responses of others to him that are related 6y him to the trait or
traits in question. There is also the problem of explaining the behav-
ior of those who possess the trait but do not become criminals. There
is yet to be found any single physical trait or combination of traits that
is discovered exclusively in criminals.
A further difficulty is faced in the fact that changes in the physical
traits of individuals are not correlated with changes in group attitudes
and laws that make the offender a criminal. Take the case of a natu-
ralized Italian who spent his youth in a society -where making and
selling wine was as morally right as producing and selling buttermilk is
in the United States. When the Prohibition Amendment -was passed
he became a criminal. When it was repealed he was an honest man
once more. But throughout this series of changes in the definition of
crime his hereditary endowment remained unchanged, and probably
his physical, mental, emotional, economic, and social conditions did not
change in any way that could be causally related to his temporary
criminality.
The foregoing would seem to make any further discussion of the
literature of single-factor theories of the cause of crime unnecessary
within the limited space of this chapter. If by the cause we mean the
one and only necessary antecedent, then as Professor Taft has said,
"criminology presents no final conclusions today."3 But he rightly
hastens to say that this admission should not be understood "to deny
the significance of what we do know."
1 Hooton., Earnest A., Crime and the Man, Harvard University Press, Cam-
bridge, Mass., 1939. ,
3 J. Crim. Law Criminal., April, 1939, pp. 911-914,
'Taft, op. tit. p. 282.